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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
A REMINISCENCE, 
BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 


It was of a strange order that the doom 
Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 
Almost like a reality. 


I know THY tale is truth, but when 

I meet thy fond and timid glance 
Confirming all thy lips have said, 

‘Tis weakness, foolishness perchance; 
But something in thy look and tone, 

A something I could not define, 
Brings back again the thought of one, 

Whose words of love were like to thine. 
One who was formed with magic power 

Alike to trouble or to bless; 
His spirit was so noble once, 

So full of truth and faithfulness! 
It is not often I recall 

Those memories which are sad as strange. 
It makes my soul so sorrowful 

To think how human hearts can change! 
And thinking o’er the past again, 

And of that youth that plead and wept, 
I thought of all the after change, 

And how the vows of love were kept — 
How they were kept! O ne’er again 

Let woman trust when words are spoken, 
if those which burning tears attest 

So lightly and so soon are-broken! 


They paused beneath this very tree — 
A gentle maiden and.a youth, 
And kneeling at her feet, he breathed 
The first impassioned words of truth. 
One hour of deep and perfect bliss, 
Such as young spirits only know, 
Before a shadow of distrust 
Hath fall’n upon the soul bélow: 
One hour that in its rapid flight 
Is but a moment to the heart, 
And there are‘bitter tears of grief, 
And mournful words — and they must part. 
‘He, turning to the world again 
To mingle in its restless stream ; 
‘ And’ she; to these sweet solitudes, : 
To trust, to ponder, and to-dream. 


O that stern fate chould séver those, 
'-Who else had lived to love and bless! 
os that the world should ever come 
Between the heart and happiness! 
That man should scorn his early love 
And, striving’ vainly to forget, 
Crush down the last sweet+memories . 
That fain woyld linger with him yet! 
Should tread like dust beneath his feet 
All things that might have made him blest, 
And deem the hollow world could fill 
The void within his vacant breast. 
And yet how many broken vows, 
How’ many blighted hopes of youth 
Are left, the living witnesses, 
To prove the sad and mournful truth: 
And O what pledges fondly made 
In manhood's glowing hour of prime, 
Have failed unbroken to withstand 
The sure, though bitter test of time! 


I said that-he who’.told that tale 
In the sweet star-light of the yale, 
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Went forth into the sweita: again, 
And that his heart was faithful then. 
I said he left a gentle friend 
To keep undim his memory, 
To linger fondly o'er the past, 
And dream of happier hours to be. 
And O has time upon his soul 
The image but more deeply traced? 
Or are the records of the past 
By absence and.by time effaced? 
A year, no, scarce a year hath passed 
Since here we saw them sadly part, — 
And the cold world and human pride 
Have done their work upon his heart! 


There was a gathering in the hall - 
Of happy spirits, light and gay, 
And now we see that form again, 
Steal slowly from the crowd away ; 
As if 'twere discord to his heart 
Though every sound is light and glad, 
He pauses by himself and stands, 
And wherefore is his look so sad? 
The tears are gathering to his eyes, 
There isa shadow on that brow, 
As if some vision still would rise 
That should not haunt his memory now! 


“To-night,” he sadly said, ‘te-night, 
And yet my spirit is not light, 
1 take a fair and gentle bride, 
Not to my heart, but to my side. 
And is this all, is this the bliss ~ 
That I had deemed my heart would thrill? 
When all that I bad sought is won, 
What is it that I yearn for still? 
Alas, one image still will rise 
That makes my heart within me fail, — 
The vision of a fair young face, 
And that sweet dwelling in the vale! 
Away! can wonian’s love atone, 
Fond and devoted though it be, 
For the long years that I must pass 
In dim and dull obscurity ? 
What could that cottage give for all 
The pleasures of the lordly hall? 
One faithful heart I.must resign, 
But wealth and beauty still are mine! 
* And now these weak and vain regrets 
No more within my soul shall rise; 
Those bitter drops of grief shall.be — 
The last that ever dim my eyes: _ 
‘Each softer thought ’twill be my aim , 
. To crush, to banish and conceal, 
Till pride and cold indifference 
Are all this wayward heart can feel:” 


And that fond girl, she sadly saw 

The summer to thé autumn wane, 
The autumn on to winter pass, 

And smiling spring rettirn again; 
Before upon her heart and brain, 

There dawned at last the fatal truth — 
And then there was a breaking up. 

Of all the golden dreams of- youth! 
She waited for his coming long, 

With anxious brow and tearful eyes, 
And though a sad foreboding thought 

At times within her heart would rise, * 
Hushing the whispers of distrust, 
" By numbering each sweet promise o'er, 
She waited for his coming still, 

With faith unshaken as before! 
be would not leave her thus alone, . 
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He could not all the past forget — 
Fate for a time had severed them, 
But O, his heart was faithful yet! 
*Twas some strange, dread necessity, 
But what she could not, dared not guess; 
She knew it was not perfidy, 
It was not change or faithlessness! 
She felt ‘twas bliss with him to be, 
‘Twas more than agony alone, 
And gaging his fidelity 
By the fond measure of her own, 
She thought how heavily the hours 
Of absence to his heart had passed, 
Till time, that brought no word or siga 
Revealed the fatal-truth at last! 
And was it hers to sitand weep 
In hopelessness till life was o’er? 
No! rising from the earth again, 
With more of wisdom than before, 
To bear the ills and trials below, 
She lived through happier years to prove, 
That life has better, nobéer aims, 
Than mourning o’er a dream of love. 


Aud he? his outward smilingness, 
Was all we ever saw or knew; 
Whatever passed within his breast 
Was veiled and hid from human view. - 
But O, I envy not his joys, . 
Though blessings in his path be strewn, 
Who blighting some fond heart, has crushed 
The better feelings of his own. 


Nay, ‘tis not that I doubt Ty faith 
That clouds are gathering o'er my brow, 
’Tis vain to tell that tale again — 
I know thy heart is in the vow. 
But there was something in thy tone 
So like to HIS, it made me feel 
How hearts that once had loved could change, 
And shadows o’er my soul will steal! 





THE .- BIBLE. 

Of what inestimable worth is the Bible! How wonder- 
fully adapted is it to every variety of human nature. Intelli- 
gible to the unlearned peasant; it supplies the mightiest sons of 
genius with food for deepest thought. Melancholy ,as the 


| wailings of grief—it reachés the highest aspirations of joy.. 


The lone companion of the dying and destitute —it seals the 


.| bridal vow, and crowns the glory of princes. Bright and joy- 
‘| ous as the morning star to the benighted and weary traveller 


—it thunders with awful denunciation on him who wilfully 


Bible! Coeval with the infancy of-time, it still lives, and will 


continue tq increase in itscircle of light, tillevéry nation 


1 


shall know the Lord. -Its. treasures are enduring, and while 
the nieniory even of the noblest sons of genius is obliterated * 
by the rough sweep of time, its halo of glory shall enlarge 


.| and illuminate from pole to pole, | 





The two most precious things on this side the grave are our 
reputation and our life. But itis to be lamented that themost 
contemptible whisper may deprive us of the one, and the 
weakest weapon of the other. A wise man, therefore, 
will be more anxious to deserve a fair name, than to posséss it, 
and this will teach him so to live, as not to be afraid to die 





The chabecter ofa people i is raised, when little. bickerings 
at home are made to give way-to great events that are devel- - 
oping themselves abroad; but the character of a people is de- 
graded, whenthey are blind as to measures of the greatest 
moment abroad, by paltry jealousies at home, 
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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
EDWARD LINDSEY,—OR FORTUNE HUNTING. 


BY A. F. D 


“And you are confident that she is worth a hundred thou- | 


sand.” 

«Nothing can be more certain.” 

“Is she beautiful?” 

“Notexactly. But—” 

“Ah! Her wealth will supply its place, I suppose.” 

“I was not about to say that, although it is a very correct 
She is not a beauty, yet she is tolerable looking, 
and possesses at least one good quality with which beauties 


sentiment, 


are not generally gifted.” 

*And what is that?" 

*Submission.”' 

“Then I suppose that she has aimild and quiet temper.” 

“Her excessive gentleness is, perhaps, her greatest fault.” 

“A valuable, but an uncommon one, foran heiress. Is she 
intellectual?” 

“| have seen smarter girls, but then you know we cannot 
look for perfection in all respects. Wealth and position are 
the most important, and these I can assure you are both pos- 
sessed by Miss Rice.” 

«Yes. Buta simple minded woman. 
that I could not endure that.” 

“Fie, Lindsey! [hope you are not going to let an idle 


You know, Danvers, 


thing like this, deprive you of a fortune.” 

“No. I must marry an heiress at all hazards. But—" 

“Away with your objections. Although Mary Rice cannot 
be called intellectual, yet mo one ever dared to say that she 
was a fool. If you wish we will call on her.” 

“I should be happy to do so.” 

“Meet me then at an early hour this afternoon, and I will 
put you in pursuit of a fortune.” 

“You will lay me under lasting obligations by doing so. I 
will call.” 

The two young men parted at the next corner, and after 
passing a few squares Edward Lindsey entered his boarding 
house, and ascended to his room. 

“It is a hard fate,” said he, ‘yet I must have money. Oh, 
the tyranny which this accursed, yet useful article holds over 
the human heart. Money, vile trash as it is, commands the 
applause of the great, the admiration of the learned, and 
opens the road to universal fame. I must, I will have money, 
but dear are the terms when I am compelled to purchase it 
by —a union witha fool. Iwill not. No, by Heavens, | will 
not form any such connection. Life was bestowed fora high- 
er, a better purpose, than to be wasted in the unhappiness, the 
misery, which would flow from such a union. Alas! that mo- 
ney should exercise such a controlling influence upon society. 
It enters into every finer feeling of the heart, polluting all that 
is noble and elevated by its. contaminating power. We bow 
to it with the abjectness of slaves. We worship it with the 
enthusiasm of idolaters. O money! thou art the god, the ty- 
rant of this world; thy sway extends alike over the rich and 
the poor, the high and the low; none are so exalted as to be 
above thy influence, none so debased as to be below it; all ac- 
knowledge the absoluteness of thy power. Without thee, 
life is a curse, and friend aburden. O that thou wert mine, 
then I could gain the applause of the world, and demonstrate 
the power of my genius. Alas! that I should be cursed with 
poverty, but—." He paused, for his thoughts became too 
deep for utterance, and for some moments he remained silent. 
“Yes,” he at length continued, “I can remedy it; she may not 
be intolerable; at least I will not decide against her until I 
have seen her. [must have money, and if she is not an abso- 
lute fool, § will endeavor to win her.” 





“This Mr. Lindsey is certainly superior to Mr. Danvers,” 
said Mrs. Rice to her daughter, as the two young men retired 
from the parlor. 

“I do not know, mother, I thought him less agreeable.” 

“But Mary, he is sensible." 

“Dall, you mean.” 

‘He has less idle frippery than his friend, but depend upon 
it he is @ thousand times more intellectual.” 

“Intellectual! [hate intellectual men. They care so little 
about making-others happy.” 

“The happiness, Mary, of intellectual persons is of an in- 
tetlectual character, aad is far more purifying in its influence 


upon life, “thin the idle and noisy merriment of ‘the cnvetetl 
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“But they are so cold hearted, so unfeeling.” 

“Not universally. Superiority of intellect, and depth of 
sensibility are often united in the same character, and where 
such a connection exists, there are all the elements of a refined 
and lasting happiness.” 

“You must be right, mother, but I think that Mr, Lindsey's 
manners are very cold and distant.” 

“You must remember that it was his first visit. A sensible 
person seldom appears forward upon a first introduction.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“How did you like her?” asked Danvers, after they had | 
walked some distance in silence. 

“You are confident that you are right about her fortune,” 
answered Lindsey. 

“I am positive.”’ 

“You are very prompt. 


of the secret.” 

“Certainly. I once had some thoughts. of securing the 
prize myself, and I induced her to show me the will of her 
late father, in which he bequeathed to her a hundred thousand, 
to be paid on the day of her marriage.” 

‘And what induced you to abandon your object?” 

“Ah! I have found a better prize.” 

“One, I suppose that does not obligate you to connect your- 
self with a woman destitute of common sense.” 

“No, Lcan assure you that that would make no difference 
with me. By abetter prize, I simply mean a larger fortune. 
But you have not answered my question. How did you like 
Miss Rice?’’ 

“I must decide upon my course of action before I can an- 
swer you," said Lindsey. 

“Then you think that she is rather too simple; but I hope 
that you will not be influenced by such silly fears. Now, or 
never, is your time to secure a fortune.” 

“I believe it, but—” 

“Hush! You are too particular for a fortune hunter.” 

“To tell you the truth, Danvers, this fortune hunting, as 
you call it, is something which [ heartily despise; but money 
I must and will have, cost what it may. My whole soul is 
bent on its acquisition. I will have it.” 

“Marry Mary Rice, then.” 

“I must, and yet I cannot. O fate! Danvers, I will see 
you again,’’ said he, as he turned into another street, to escape 
from his companion, whose sentiments made his presence 
hateful. 

A month passed away before we again speak of the charac- 
ters which we have already introduced to the reader. During 
this time Edward Lindsey had been at first a frequent, then a 
constant visiter at the mansion of Mrs. Rice. Between him- 
self and Miss Rice, a strong personal repugnance continued to 
exist, which no acquaintance could modify or remove, but on 
the contrary, the more they saw of each other the more fixed 
became their dislike. Yet, strange as it may appear, a month's 
acquaintance found them pledged to each other in the holy 
bonds of matrimony. What mockery! what perjury! to 
unite hearts that love not each other. Foul perversion of 
Heaven's holiest ordinance. A sin that may not go unpun- 
ished. : 


This union, repugnant as it was to those who were united 
was brought about as thousands of such unions are, by a some- 
thing that appears like enchantment, which irresistibly draws 
hearts together, notwithstanding their disinclinations. 

The love of money was an all powerful passion with Ed- 
ward Lindsey, yet he was capable of refined sentiments, and 
possessed withal.a vigorous, and highly cultivated mind. His 
better feeling taught him to despise the course which he was 
pursuing, and if he could have accomplished his object by any 
other means, he would have scorned to stoop to such unwor- 
thy expedients, yet his eagerness for wealth betrayed him in 
an evil hour into a forgetfulness of bis duty, and led him to 
adopt the sentiments of Danvers, who unblushingly avowed 
the principle that money, and that alone, should form the ba- 
sis of all matrimonial alliances. 


Believing it to be impossible to gain wealth without this 
union, he had yielded to the supposed influence of fate, and 
became an unwilling victim to his absorbing passion; yet as 
might be expected, as soon as his object was irrevocably con- 
summated, he repented the step which was taken. 

On the other side a like repugnance existed, and a like 
blindness had urged on a union. As has been before remark- 


May I, without imputing anything | 
against your veracity, enquire how you came to be possessed | 


ever induced her to submit to the opinions of others, rather 
| than maintain herown. Her mother, who from the first had 
discovered the superior strength of Lindsey's mind, urged her 
to accept his attentions, and with a quiet submission she had 
yielded to the request, —pledged him the Jove which she felt 
_ that she could never give, and became his wife. 

Such being the feelings which existed between them, is i 
| strange thatthey were unhappy? Could wealth, society, su- 
periority of intellect, or amiability of temper, secure enjoy- 
| ment when they felt not the blessed influence of mutual love’ 
No! It were a vain, an idle dream to expect it. Oh, the bit- 
| terness of life! when its cares, and its duties are not lightened 

| by the genial influence of love, especially to a heart that feels 
within itself all the elements of a refined and elevated sensi- 

| bility, yet finds itself so connected, that it has no field upon 
| which its finer feelings can expand. 
| Perhaps we might, with profit, pause for a moment, and en- 
quire into the cause of this unhappiness, for it is not a solita- 
ry case, there being many unions of a like character. Why 
could they not love each other? Why were they unhappy ! 
Was it because their hearts were incapable of love? Was 
| happiness uncongenial to their natures? No. Their tastes, 
their tempers, their modes of thinking did not harmonize. 
There was no congeniality between their spirits. Theis 
minds were antagonistic. They could not sympathize with 
each other, hence they did not Jove, and consequently they 
were unhappy. Oh, the blindness, the folly, of such reckless 
violation of nature’s laws. How many thousands have made 
life miserable by this same transgression ? 

We said that the minds of Edward Lindsey and his wife 
were antagonistic. His, was strong and vigorous; her's weak, 
and effeminate. She possessed many of those amiable virtues 
which so often degenerate into a childlike weakness, while he 
scorned all appearance of weakness; and perhaps one strong 
reason of his dislike of his wife arose from the consciousness 
of his own weakness in the choice which he had made. Hers 
was a quiet, relying spirit; his a proud, independent one. He 
felt that she was not his equal; that she could never enter into 
his lofty aspirations, never appreciate his higher, nobler aims; 
she, that he was a cold hearted, unsocial misanthrope. He 
longed for a companion whose spirit was congenial with his 
own; one who could delight in such things as delighted him; 
one whose character was.independent; one that could look 
upon life, and understand its high responsibilities; one, in 
short, that could appreciate mind in its higher, its sublimer 
manifestations; while she, with equal earnestness, pictured to 
herself a character that should be mild, amiable and disposed 
to forgive every little fault. In one word, her idea of perfec- 
tion consisted in kindness, dependence and simplicity. She 
looked with horrur upon all intellectual efforts, and found no 
joy in the society of her husband, because his conversation, 
his thoughts were above her capacity. She charged him with 
unkindness, and he accused her of ignorance, and childish de- 
pendence. 

Thus were their days passed, unblessed by the light of love, 
uncheered by those kind, reciprocal attentions which form so 
much ef the happiness of wedded life. Did the wealth which 
he received reward him for sufferings which he was compelled 
toendure without the hope * remittance? Let him answer 
for himself. 

Six months had now al since his marriage, during 
which time Edward Lindsey- had seen few happy hours. At 
this period we must again introduce him fora brief space to 
the reader, and then dismiss him forever. 

He was seated in his study with a book in his hand, yet he 
was uot reading, neither had he been, for the last half hour. 
A gloomy cloud hung upon his brow, and he appeared to be 
deeply absorbed in thought; yet how changed was the nature 
of his reflections, from the calm, serene quiet of his former 
meditations. At length his musings found utterance in 
words. ; : * 

“Alas!” said he, “I have accomplished my object; I have 
gained wealth; I am flattered — honored; yet it brings me no 
joy. Ihave gained my wish; I have secured that which I 
vainly imagined would make me happy, and alas! too late 1 
find that I never knew ought of misery, until I had accom- 
plished this wicked purpose. But what right have I to com- 
plain? Did 1 not of myself seek the fate which is upon me, 
ay, and that too against the convictions of my own better 
judgment? Yes, with blind madness I plunged into the vor- 
tex, and it is weakness to repine, now that the consequences 
of my folly have overtaken me. I must, I will submit; but 





Oh! it is a horrible reflection to feel that life has no further 
joys in store for me. I look upon the future and all is dreary. 





ed, Mary Rice possessed a mild and yielding temper, which 
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consolation of hope. OQ life! life! thou shouldst have been de- 
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No bright prospect lights up my pathway with the cheering 


voted to the high and holy cause of virtue, then thou wouldst 
nave been as the great Creator designed thee to be, his best 
ciftto mortals. But I yielded to the mad phrenzy of an in- 
; Without heeding the consequences, I re- 
solved to be wealthy. I succeeded, and in doing so, I have 
made myself miserable. Life has lost its charm, its aim; and 
though I have sworn to love, and cherish another as myself, 
vet I feel that Iam a lone wanderer upon a stormy sea, that 
just sooner or later swallow me up, with all my high and no- 


toxicating passion. 


ble aspirations. 

“Oh! with what vehemence does the tempter urge me to 
jrown my grief in the intoxicating bowl, and it is often hard 
I may not fall, but I feel 
Tis a fearful 


\o strive against the inducement. 
that if I should, I should fall to rise no more. 
position. God preserve me.” 

We must close this brief sketch, in which we have endea- 
vored to show some few of the consequences which inevitably 
fow from a reckless abandonment of duty, as well as a too 
yielding acquiescence in the wishes of others. Life has im- 
perative duties which must be performed if we would secure 
‘9 ourselves the greatest good of our being. All minds are 
not alike in their capacities, neither do they all seek for hap- 
piness from the same sources, and such only as are congenial, 
-an be united in the nearer relations of life with felicity. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
A CONTINUATION OF THE DESULTORY 
THOUGHTS. 
BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


Hypothesis appears to be a portion of the spirit of the 
times, but we must not expect anything else, when discoveries 
are constantly being made, and when it is necessary that they 
should, in some way, be accounted for. We must then ex- 
cuse the number of hypotheses which are floating about; 
and however absurd they may be, we must treat them with 
leniency, for we must recollect that they are evanscent things 
which the progressiveness of the age soon scrutinizes and 
consigns to the grave—or to immortality. “The discovery 
of Daguerre shows that the action of light on the iodine of 
silver, renders it capable of condensing the vapor of mercu- 
ry, which adheres to the parts affected by it.” Thus says a 
great philosopher of England, whose friendship I feel proud 
of possessing; but nevertheless I shall strive, to differ from 
the above theory of his, and as I shall forward him this arti- 
cle, { hope he may prove by investigation that I am not in the 
wrong. Now Light, as it comes from the sun, is composed of 
tive sets of rays — the Chemical, the Thermal or Heating, and 
the Red, Blue and Yellow, or illuminating rays. Sir John 
Herschel during a series of experiments on light, discovered 
another set of rays which he terms the PARATHERMIC; he 
says but little of them, and does not appear to attach very 
much importance to them. I have devoted some attention to 
those rays, and I attach great importance to them, believing 
them to be the most active set of rays in the epitraus. These 
rays bear the same relation to those of heat, that the chemic- 
al rays bear to the luminous. From the experiments of Her- 
schel, it appears conclusive that these parathermic rays are 
the cause of all photographic effects, at least so far as those of 
the Daguerreotype are concerned. It is not the vapor of the 
mercury which brings out the picture, for if a particle of the 
volatilized metal fly upon the plate, it leaves a speck. It is 
the parathermic rays that are driven from the mercury which 
develope the picture, and this is proven by the fact that Mr. 
Hawkins of Cincianati has brought out the pictures equally as 
bright, by heating other metals under the plate, instead of 
mercury. The discoveries of Mozer contribute much to 
prove this hypothesis. He has produced pictures in periect 
darkness by simple contact or juxta-position, and then heat- 
ing the plate: and Mr. Hawkins informs me that his pictures 
do not require half the time forthe sitter, if he places within 
the camera ahotiron. The parathermic rays are developed 
along with the thermic, and in my opinion cause the effect. 
These new rays of Herschel may be nothing more than elec- 
trical ones, but whatever they may be, they are the EXCITER 

of the process, the bringer out of the picture. If these views 
be correct, they may lead to great results, but whether pic- 
tures will be taken without the aid of light remains a doubt — 
or rather may with some persons, but not with me. _If these 


would be beneficial, and this I have proven. The electric 
shock passed through « plate previously to its being used, en- 
hances its solidity considerably, The mercury then has noth- 
ing to do with the picture, further than to develope the para- 
thermic rays, which any other metal, and perhaps any other 
substance, may do, 
any force in bringing out the picture, is a question of great 
doubt with me. 


And whether the illuminating rays have 


I believe that the time-vill soon come when 
Daguerreoty pe —and all other photographic pictures — will 
be taken in the dark, by means of the Chemical, or parather- 
mic rays, or both; for Ido not believe that the illuminating 
rays have any influence whatever in bringing out the picture, 
and that when these two sets of rays are isolated from them, 
they will develope their activity equally as powerfully as if 
conjoined with them. The question with many will be, 
whether the chemical and parathermic rays can be separated 
from each other; or, whether they do not always accompany 


as itdid the day we hid it in the grave. In a metaphysical 
point of view, we should be calmed, as we reason. Can the 
Great Father —the Lord of the innumerable plants, the giver 
of the rains “to the just and the unjust” — can he form a thing 
not in unison with the beautiful laws of his make? Can he 
disarrange a law, can he make disharmony —can he PUNISH! 
Ah, ne! The soul which animated the form we so loved, and 
ours are alike — they will mingle together, they willbe happy, 
for happiness alone God makes — we ourselves make the mis- 
ery!. 

It is not unlikely that some of the particles which compose 
you, dear reader, once entered into the organization of one 
of those men, who agitated the Grecian er Roman world, and 
transmitted to us the germ of our being. Ay, you readet, may 
contain some of those very particles, and while you have beeu 
perusing this sentence, you may have parted with them, and 
they already may be searching to arrange themselves alike in 





each other and are inseparable? I believe that there are no 
two distinct things, —no matter how inseparable they appear 
to be,-— but which can be wholly isolated. The above men- 
tioned sets of rays and the luminous ones, are entirely dis- 
tinct, and are dependant upon each other in no degree 
whatever, for their relative effects as we see them manifested 
in nature. Therefore they can be separated, and can be made 
to act independently of each other, and this will soon be ac- 
complished. 


If we look around us not with a ‘brute unconscious gaze,’ 
we will observe that every change in nature is not a CHANCE 


fect as they are wonderful; and the more we investigate these 
changes, and observe the laws which give them their impulse 
and continue the change, the more are we filled with wonder 
and admiration. Is death awful? Is it the mysterious and 
awful thing we would believe, and have been so taught to do? 
It is nothing but a CHANGE, similar ones of which are con- 
stantly ensuing momentarily around us. Death is but a 
CHANGE OF FORM, nothing more. It is but the action of that 
energetic thing, Oxygen, which during life supports the ex- 
istence, and finally destroys. It is but a decrease of the vital 
powers, which unable to withstand the energy of the Oxy- 
gen, at length yields to its action, decomposes, and changes its 
form, but is not lost. Ah, it is a glorious thought to know 
that nothing can be LosT! That, that form which we once 
worshipped — loved with such a wild energy, — is still around 
us, and that the soul which animated itis happy! That form, 
dear reader, has not been lost, as you imagined when you saw 
it laid in the grave. It still exists around you, aad forms a 
portion of that lovely flower which blushes in the sun’s rays 
—smell of its fragrance, and probably particles of what but a 
short time ago formed the loved one, have now left that flower, 
and embodied into.fragrance, are now within you. The par- 


sive to the nostrils, now have formed a second friendship with 


rangement of similar molecules, and changing as rapidly! O 
what a series of changes — more evanescent than the rainbow 
—hast thou formed, Great Father! Not a thing around us 
but is momentarily changing. With every breath we exhale, 
numbers of particles are detached from our bodies, and fly 
away — we do not make a motion but that there is a change 
in our form, and itis so with everything around us. The 
plant which blooms so green around us, is not stirred by the 
gentlest gale, but that itis thereby hurried on to the sere and 
yellow leaf! Every thing is changing and with the greatest 
rapidity. No plant, no matter how stable it may seem — how 
lovely may be its bloom, but that changes with each moment. 


each breath, and each change tends towards the state of de- 
composition — the final change, when every particle exercises 
its latent force, and would release itself from the form which 
it had contributed to — the final time, when each molecule be- 
comes disturbed, and forcing itself from its location, changes, 
and contributes to another form. There is a beautiful, and 
instructive lesson here taught us—one which should calm 
the agitated feelings and heal the breaking heart. We learn 
how things are cultivated around us— that everything is con- 
stantly ina state of change, and that death itself is but a 
change of form. The very lips which so fondly pressed ours 
still exist, the heart which beat against ours and responded to 
its glad palpitations sTILI. BEATS in nature —that heart still 





rays be electrical ones, then electricity applied to the plate 


lives, and although we may not feel it, yet it EXISTS as surely 


one, but that they all are governed by laws which are as per- | 


ticles which twined with others a brief time ago, and pro- 
duced a mass of putridity, disgusting to the sight and offen- 


themselves—have changed their form with a different ar- 
rangement of their atoms, and are now that proud and fra- 
grant moss rose, the pride of the fair lady, her form but an ar- 


the cycle, whose ultimate term is eternity. How strange is it 

after all, that everything about us which blooms or which 
| lives, is composed of but four kinds of particles! The flower 
with its bloom and its fragrance — the esculents with their nu- 
triment —the Upas with their deadly poison—bread which 
we eat — prussic acid which grapples and destroys life with 
the lightning’s celerity —the grass—the oak — everything 
which moves — WE OURSELVES — are all composed, with our 
innumerable contrasting parts, of but four different substan- 
ces!* One of these substances is known to be a metal, an- 
other is pure diamond, and in all probability the others may 
be metals also, yet a class of philosophers, — more nice than 
wise, — will not admit a mineral substance within the body, 
lest it should accomplish innumerable evils. How is it then 
that we have such an innumerable diversity of forms and qual- 
ities, when but four substances enter into their composition! 
| This results from the ARRANGEMENT of those particles. 
Wormseed oil —exceedingly foetid, and almost sickening if 
smelled — and oil of roses, are composed of the same substan- 
ces in the qualities—their composition is identically the 
same, so far as chemical analysis can detect; yet if the parti- 
cles of one be DISARRANGED, it loses its overpowering stench, 
— its peculiar quality of destroying worms in the human body, 
and .is the delightfully fragrant oil of roses! 
| instances might be given, but it were useless, for you know 
that a mere change in the arrangement of the particles causes 
the production of an entirely new thing. Do I grow prolix ’ 
If I do, charge it to my enthusiasm. I worship my God thro 
nature —if I become tiresome, attribute it all to the devotion 








Many curious 


of a pilgrim who is slowly journeying to that shrine, where 
we must all meet e'er we conceive the greatness and goodness 
and power of the Almighty. 

Morrow, O., JULY 25, 1846. 





* Carbon, Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Nitrogen; but there are 
a few other substances oftimes, still the four mentioned are 
the principal ones. 


WHY THUS LONGING? 





BY LONGFELLOW, 


' Why thus longing, thus forever sighing, 


No. being, whether human or animal, but that changes with ! 


For the far-off, unattained and dim; 
While the beautiful, all round thee lying, 
Offers up its low perpetual hymn? 


W ouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearnings it would still; 

Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching, 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 


Poor, indeed, thou must be, if around thee, 
Thou no ray of light and love can throw; 

If no silken cord of love hath bound thee, 
To some little world, through weal and wo: 


If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten — 
No fond voices answer to thine own; 

It no brother’s sorrows thou canst lighten 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 


Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applauses — 
Not by words that win thee world renown — 
Not by martyrdom or sainted crosses, © 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 


Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst traly live. 
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 Sceret Band of Brothers. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
ASTOUNDING DISCLOSURES! 


BY J. H. GREEN. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The man left there by the Doctor, 1 knew. After viewing 
him closely, consider my surprise, W hen I recognized a person 
1 had known from nvy first remembrance, It was the man 
who was said by his son to have gone up the river, and as I 
supposed, had returned home. It was the usual custom of 
this man, not to go with his flat boats, but being ladened and 
eommitted to skillful pilots, he took passage upon a steamboat 
and waited their arrival at the place of destination. He seemed 
very much disconcerted in my presence, but I said nothing 
He cast sever- 


When he 


I was requested by the Col. to go to 


io strengthen his suspicions that I knew him. 
al glances at me, at every convenient opportunity. 
leit, it was near night. 
my supper and then return. I went away and being weary I 
laid down upon my bed, from which I did not awake till day- 
light. 
rifled my pockets. 


On examining my clothes, I found some person had 
My wallet was robbed of one paper, 
Fortu- 
nately, however, { had written the same on my hat linning. — 


which contained a list of names, but nothing else. 


I expected to have .heard something concerning the affair — 
especially the record of names, but in this I was happily dis- 
appointed, 

Having eaten my breakfast I went to the Custom House. — 
The United States Court was then in session. Hundreds of 
the Col’s. acquaintances were there every day. They were 
irequently giving their opinions as to the issue of the trial. — 
Some entertained one opinion and some another,—their chief 
conversation was in reference to the two brothers and their 
convection with T. One of the group I discovered was from 
Lawrenceburgh, Ind. I knew them all and with the exception 
of this one, they extended to me the hand of friendship. — 


‘They seemed glad to see me and were in fact honest men. — 








Ho. however, did not seem friendly, tho’ he did speak, but 
atthe same time gave me a look of disapprobation as much 
us to say, you have no. right to be in company with such hon- | 
I paid no attention to his looks as I knew him bet- | 
ier than any man in the crowd. 


est men. 


He knew he had laid himself | 
liable to detection, and hence did not wish me to be in commu- 
nication wita his old friends, lest I might become an inform- | 
ant. He rather desired to have them discard me, but as they 
were upright, unsuspecting men, they did not give heed to his | 
conduct. They conversed freely and tried in every way to 


amuse me. At length he discovered, there was a growing | 


sympathy in my favor, and assumed another attitude to se- 
cure my-departure, He began:to talk about in the following 
strain. 

“I know Green is a smart boy, but they say the B’s. have 
him here to run on errands, and he is strongly suspected 
ot not being what he should be, in regard to honesty.” 

One or iwo of the honest countrymen spoke in my behalf, 
and the whole was turned off in a jovial way, not wishing as 
1 suppose, to injure my feelings; at which he with a sigh that 
bespoke the consummate hypocrite, added: 

Well, Green, God bless you. You had a sainted mother 
and TLalways respected your old father, but you boys, I fear, 
are all in the downward road to ruin. You had better return 
home and be a good boy. Beware of the company of the 
15's. as you know they are bad characters, and that I and ma- 
ny others, held them ata distance, when they were in Law- 
renceburgh.” 

‘The rest of the company retired while he was thus lecturing 
me so sanctimoniously, 

No one can imagine the feelings I then had. I was at first 
confounded, then enraged, to witness the conduct of that 
black hearted villain, he little suspecting that I knew him to 
be the very man that wasin the room the day before, dressed 
in disguise. How could I feel otherwise. There he was lectur- 
ing me about duty, as if he had been a saint. It is true he sus- 
tained that character athome. I had known him, for many 
years, as aleading man in the very respectable church to which 
he there belonged. Had I not been satisfied of the base part 
he was acting, when I met him the day before in disguise — 
his hypocritical lecture might have been beneficial. But I 
discovered he was an arrant knave —a real whitewashed devil, 
and I could with difficulty refrain from telling him my 
thoughts. I left wondering how such a Judas could go so long 


| certain that man had light hair, nearly red.” 
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“unwhipt of justice’ — how he could avoid exposure. Prob- 
ably it was by achange of dress. , 

It was now time I had visited the hospital, to show reasons 
why I had not fulfilled my engagement on the previous eve- 
ning. The Col. received me with a welcome countenance and 
remarked, he was glad I had returned, for,” said he, “I feared 
you had gone away.” 

I told him I was weary when I went home; that after sup- 
per I had laid down to rest a few minutes and slept longer than 
I intended, and that was the reason I had not returned. He 
was salisfied with my excuse and introduced another subject. 
He inquired if I had heard any news, or seen any of the Law- 
renceburgh citizens; and if so, had his name been mentioned? 
I replied, that it had been the principal topic of conversation, 
some speaking well of him and others illy. He then wished 
to know, whe had spoken evil of him? I told him the man’s 
name. 

“And he talked about ine, did he?” inquired the Col. 

I replied, “he has spoken very hard. things against you, al- 





led ging that he never associated or had any dealing with you.” | 

“He told you, he never had any dealings with me? What | 
did you think of that?” 

I answered, ‘when you resided in Lawrenceburgh I was too 
small to notice such things.” 

I answered thus designedly, for I had seen him walking arm 
and arm with the Col. time and again, but | was afraid to let 
the Col. know that I had even a moderate share of sagacity. 

“Green, how often have you seen him,” continued the Col. 
“and where, since you have been in the city? You know his 
son said, he had returned home, a few days since, when you 
carried him the letter.” 

I told him I had not seen him before, since I came to the 
city. 

“Are you certain of that?” 

“I am confident I have not seen him.” 

“You are mistaken,” said he, “you met him yesterday.” 

I knew what he meant, but dared not let him know that I 
had recognized him. Again he interrogated me:’ 

“Do you not recollect him?” at the same time eyeing me, 
with an intensity of expression. 
J] had not seen him. 

“You are mistaken,” said the Col. 
terday. 
left.” 


“Itcannot be,” I rejoined. “You must be mistaken, as F was 


I replied that I was certain 


You met him here yes- 
He was the man that remained after the doctor had 


“It wAs him, Green,” said he. “He had a wig on, but for 
your life mention not a syllable of this to your best friend. — 
He is a villain of the deepest dye, and I know him to be such.” 

I, of course, agreed that I might have been mistaken. 

“He knew you,” continued the Col., “and was the worst 
frightened man I ever saw for fear you would recognize him. 
Iam glad you did not, for it might have cost you your life.” 

“I suppose then Col.” said I, “he intends furnishing you with 
bail, does hé not?” 

“He did not manifest such a determination did he, when 
you met him?” 

I replied: “he might have had his reasons foracting as he 
did; it may be, it was to find out whether I knew him as the 
person I met here yesterday. You say Col. then, I actually 
met him yesterday?” 

“Yes, he is the very villain. I know enough about him to 
make him stretch hemp if he had his dues.” 

I told him he was esteemed by many, where he lived, to be 
avery good man. 

“Yes, they respect him for his riches,” said the Col. but they 
would not respect either him, or many of his neighbors, if all 
knew them as well as I do.” 

After this, he proceeded to give me the promised advice 
and addressed me thus. 

“Green, I believe you are a good boy, but have been im- 
posed on by the world. Iam about to give you some advice. 
I feel it right I should do so. 1 am in bad health and can nev- 
er recover, and my only object in procuring bail, was to se- 
cure a decent burial, but Ihave no hope. Green, I tell you 
this that you may know the condition in which you are placed. 
You are surrouaded by a set of devils incarnate, and you 
know them not. You are just entering upon a life of misery 
andcrime. You can now see, to a limited extent, what has 
caused me to lead a wretched and abandoned life. 
as you can, leave this place. 


As soon 
You know not your danger. — 
You have about you some desperate enemies. I have told the 
most inveterate of them, that they were mistaken as to your 
character. 


I here inquired, what they accused me of? 

















He continued, “of being treacherous to one of the brotit.. 
hood, of which his brother is a member.” 
“I never knew before that such a society existed,” said I. 
“They accuse you of three different crimes. You know 
whether there is any foundation for the charges. First, that 
you agreed to swear against T., then, after the spurious mone; 
was placed in your hands, you gave the facts to T’s. lawyer, 
and that your evidence will now be used inhis favor. If such 
is the case, I] advise you to abandon such a purpose, for you 
will certainly lose your life if you persist in this.thing.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
DEMOCRACY OF DEATH. 
_ BY L. A. HINE. 
One lion, I own, I dread—to die 
Alone and unbefriended — 





No soothing voice, no tearful eye ~ 
But that must soon be ended; 
And then I shall receive my. part 
Of everlasting treasure, 
In that just world where each man’s HEART 
Will be his ONLY measure. —[ Milnes. 
Death is impartial. He treats the beggar as affectionate!) 
as the prince —the peasant as the noble—the poor as . tl: 
rich. He is no respecter of persons. - Neither beauty, no: 
deformity —strength nor weakness — knowledge nor ignor- 
ance, meet with discriminating favors at his hand. His do 
minions are as broad as the abode of humanity. To him be- 


longs all that is “tof the earth earthy,” and he must have it, 


| sooner or later, — but that which is of the spirit, spiritual, be- 


longs to another sphere, and as death strikes down the body. 
the soul leaps exulting from his grasp and smiles at bis puny 
effort. , 

‘Lhere is something solenm, though to the pure in heart not 
terrible, in the thought of death, ‘The bidding adieu to eart! 
and all its associations, to friends, companions and neighbors 
—the dissolving from every tie of time, departing from cher- 
ished interests and leaving those we love and have watched 
with tender solicitude —ay, to die even in the midst of syiw- 
pathizing friends and go away forever, is not a laughable cir- 
cumstance,—but “to die alone and unbefriended” — away 
from allin whose prosperity we have rejoiced, or in whose 
adversity we have administered consolation — away from the 
reach of that tender look and cheering voice ——alone wher 
there is hone to pity, none to receive our parting blessing, 
none whom we have wronged to witness our sorrow and for- 
give, and none to bear our parting counsel to all; —Oh — in 
such a desert waste to die, makes death almost a “lion to be 
dreaded.” But it lasts only a little while —the knot of life i; 
soon and easily severed, and eternity commenced. 

Death is a universal leveller. Think of it all ye who build 
up distinctions among men and deem yourselves superior { 
your neighbors, —think of it you proud and arrogant who 
doubly value yourselves on account of a “little brief authori- 
ty,” and fancy yourselves great because a world ‘bends and 
fawns” and calls you so,—ye aristocrats of every name and 
grade, think of the true and ultra democracy of death. He 
counts you for no more than the one you despise, and a few 
years will send you both into his dark-oblivion. But’ the soul, 
the soul will rise in that far off realm in proportion to its pu- 
rity here and its zeal in elevating itself above the vain, th: 
proud and the vicious. The humble, the modest, the charit- 
able, and the true lovers of humanity, willthen pity you for 
the contrast new presented. Once you were rich, now you 
are poor — once you were high, now you are low —once you 
were haughty, now you are humble. How changed the scene! 
— those who were last, are now first, and those who were first 
are now last. The tables are turned, for each man’s heart is 
now “his ONLY nieasure.” Let none then, despise themselves 
because others despise them, or feel dejected because they 
are cast down, for the time will come when purity of soul 
alone shall win distinction, and when you will rise through- 
out eternity, and they will rejoice to follow in your sunli; ht. 
That is truly a just world where each “will receive his part ot 
everlasting treasure.” Let all beware, lest they, for a little 
flimsy drapery of time, forfeit a distinguished position in eter- 
nity. Beware ye rich, who see the naked, hungry, about you 
and will not aid. Beware ye unforgiving, uapitying and un- 
feeling—ye scoffers, slanderers, and peace-disturbers — ye 
unsocia], unpleasant and passionate — the time will soon be at 
hand when the heart will be the “only measure” of the man. 
and when we shall estimate ourselves at our true value. 
Thanks be to God for death to teach us what we are, to break 
down all unjusé distinctions amoug men, to-demolish the werks 
of wrong and equalize all according to their deserts! 
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‘ wish that the glory of war were extinct, that nations might 
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ip Will Mr. L. CApiinGer, of Madison, Ind., have the 
goodness to answer our communication to him? 


> “The Harmonies of the moral world” — by Augustus — 
is accepted. Send on the others. 





> By a mistake of ours, “American Sketches, No. II,” 
were left out of this No. They will appear in our next. 


GLORY. 
We hear much said of glory,—and yet what is it, and how is 
it earned? They tell us when men, in behalf of a nation, enter 
into direful combat and are successful, they have won glory.— 
When they have stabbed their fellow beings to the heart, 
when they have made their arms bloody by the conflict, — in 
fact, when they have annihilated their opposers, then have 
they won gloty —then resound the praises of a nation and re- 
joicings meet them throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Butif they are not successful —if, in place of triumph- 
ing, their opponents triumph, where then is the glory? At 
least itis not for them. Glory, then, may be set down as a tri- 
umph, a bloody triumph, and he who has done the most to- 
ward sending his fellow man before the bar of Almighty God 
may claim the larger share. This WAs glory when men were 
wrapt in ignorance, in centuries agone, in the dark and be- 
nighted ages of the world; alas! and alas! that it should be glory 
in these enlightened days, in this nineteenth century—but so 
it is. 

A passion for valorous achievements, for heroic actions, 
seems to be an innate principle of mankind; we say SEEMS to 
be, for it is not so, it is purely the result of early education, of 
first impressions. Of course we wish to be understood, in speak- 
ing of heroic actions, as referring to the field of battle, —for 
there are many heroic actions which are bloodless, of which 
men, of noble souls, no matter how educated, must have a 
high appreciation. Glory, then, as one may look at it, is an 
exalting point—as another, degrading; which proves that 
glory of itselfis nothing; not in the act, but merely in the light 
we view that act. Taking this view ofthe matter we can but 


settle their disputes without the awful sacrifice of human life, 
and the bringing of wailing and desolation upon the land.— 
We should consider, in our rejoicing over the triumph of con- 
quest, that we are rejoicing over the broken hearts of mothers, 
widows and orphans —that every sound of our festivity is but 
the death knell of every hope they held dear on this side ofthe 
grave. Are we merry! are we greatly elated at the glorious 
result ofa battle! Let us for a moment enter that lone cottage 
and what do we behold? Asightthat makes us pause. There 
sits a pale, emaciated woman, the wreck of former loveliness, 
weeping amid her desolation. Would you know the cause — 
question her. Sadly her eyes, red with weeping, wander around 
the almost barren apartment, until they rest, perchance, upon 
her ragged, starving offspring; watch that look, that mother's 
look, tull of anguish and maternal affection ; listen to that hollow 
voice, coming from the depths of her soul, as she replies: “Their 
protector and father, my husband, is dead; he died upon the 
gory field of battle.” See you any GLoRY there? Go, paint 
to her the brilliant achievements, the great conquest resulting 
from this field of slaughter — bring to bear all your eloquence 
in describing feats of daring, and think you she beholds any 
glory in the description? No!she sees nought but the man- 
gled corse of him whose life was as dear to her as her own. 


And what satisfaction, or benefit, is this glory we speak of, 
to the soldier himself—-save so far as he has won the public 
applause? Does he feel any better—are his slumbers any 
sounder— that he has sent his fellow man to his last account 
and wrung tears of blood from the innocent and -defenceless? 
Perhaps his conscience is at ease, because he believes he has 
done what his country required of him —- and in doing that he 
has done a noble duty, we admit; but would it not be better if 
his country required no such sacrifice? If nations could set- 
tie their disputes peaceably, instead of going to war. 

No one, unless of a depraved nature, will advocate war, for 








war itself, but rather as the TERMINUS of dispute between na- 
tions. If, then, this dispute were to be settled by other meas- 
ures than those of bloodshed, how much better would be the 
results for all. And this CAN be done, and can ONLY be done, 
when mankind shall hold war in abomination,—when public 
opinion shall call it murder; and we trust, in this enlightened 
age-of moral and scientific progression, the day is not far dis- 
tant when the sound of war shall be heard no more, at least 
among nations professing christianity, and when the GLORY of 
the battle-field shall be among the things which belong to the 
past. 
LITERARY. 
THE Wroow’'s WALK,—oR, THE MYSTERY oF CRIME.— 
This is a novel in the French style, said to be written by Eu- 
gene Sue, which will, doubtless, please the lovers of French 
Literature. The scene opeas in 1804,—and, certainly, with 
mystery and crime enough to suit the lovers of the marvel- 
lous. “As a whole, there are many fine points in the book, 
and it details many wild and romantic scenes in Parisian life. | 
li may be had of BAwiie & Co., at their Periodical Depot, | 
1044, Main street, Cincinnati. 
Lives OF THE FELLONS.—This is the title of a work, late- | 
ly published, which, as its name indicates, is the history of | 





several of the worst viliains which have, of late, infested soci- 
ety. It is embellished with some eleven engravings——inost of 


them the heads of persons figuring in its pages. It is a work 


intensely exciting, and will be extensively read; though we 


do not think the moral of holding bad men, ina strong light, | 
up to the world, a good one,—still such are the works that 
the public appetite craves, toa great extent. It can be had 
of BAILLIE & Co., as above. 

TreAsuRY oF History, Nos. 7 AND 8—Have just been 
received. We cannot too forcibly impress upon the publi¢ 





mind the importance of procuring such a work as the above. 
It is a condensed history of the world, and can be had, com- | 
plete (12 Nos.) for the sum of $3,00 of DANIEL ADEE, Pub- 
lisher, 107 Fulton street, New York. : 

GopeEy’s LApy’s Book, For AUGUST.—This is an exeellent 
No., containing several embellishments and a piece of origi- 


nal music. The love-letter (engraving) is very spirited, and 
the sketch of that name, by Miss C. Churchill, is not less so. 
It shows the workings of an old thaid’s heart admirably. Ed- 
gar A. Poe, we percieve, continues his New York Literati, 
which has already raised quite a breeze among the literary 
characters of that great metropolis. We notice, besides, 
among its contributors, the names of Mrs. S. C. Hall, ‘Poor 


& Jones, Cincinnati O.—and by Joun Ferris & Co., Law- 


Scholar,” Horncastle, Tuckerman, &c. For sale by Ropinson | 
} 
renceburgh, Ind. 


Lapy’s ArsumM—Boston Mass.—We have received the | 
August No. of this magazine, and find it, like its predecessors, 
very neat and interesting. It contains two engravings—one 
colored. There is an article—*A Jewel for the Casket’’— 
wherein the editor says “ta few” about “hooking a barrel of ci- 
der and picking upgreen apples,” in a way quite interesting 
—quite! He intimates that ifwe have lost anything of our | 
good opinion of him, we may “pocket the loss!’ We should, 
like to see a man POCKETING Loss—we should! Never mind, | 
friend Cochran, “guess” we'll not quarrel. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL—for August—is before us 
and like its predecessors, full of interest to those who like this 


, 


study. It contains a portrait of John Ronge, the German re- 
former, with remarks onhischaracter. Edited by O. S. Fow- 
ler, and published by FowLer & WELLS, New York. 


| 
Picroriar, History oF ENGLAND—Nos. 2, 3 and 4, are | 
before us. Ofall the cheap publications of the present day, 
we see nething that comes up to this work in interegt, clear- | 
ness and neatness of typography, and illustrations. It is a 
work which should be secured by every student and lover of | 
the historical. It presents a fund of information rarely found 
in works of the same price. The numbers before us embrace 
a great variety of subjects, pertaining to the early history of | 


England, such as its Constitution, Gevernment and Laws——Na- } 


tional Industry—Literature, Science and the Fine Arts—Man- 
ners and Customs of the People—their Condition—their Civil 
and Military transactions—a History of their Religion, &c., | 
&c.,—illustrated, almost every page, with a number of wood 
engravings, taken, most of them, fron MS. drawings of the | 
times. Wee make a short extract in reference to the Anglo- | 
Saxon language, which to. many of our readers, will, doubtless, | 
be found interesting. . 


“The Anglo-Saxon language is one ofthe dialects of the an- 


rope designated as barbarous by the Greeks and Romans, ex- 
cept those in which the Celtic and Sclavonian were spoken. 

The three immediate descendant languages from the Gothic 
were the Anglo-Saxon, the Franco-Theotisc, and the old Ice- 
landic. From-the Anglo-Saxon the English, and probably 
also the Lowland Scotch, are descended; from the Francic, 
the German and the Dutch; from the old Icelandic, the Swe- 
dish, the Danish, the Norwegian, and the modern Icelandic. 
Of the Gothic itsel@but a single monument remains, an in- 
perfect copy of the Gospels, preserved in the library at Upsala 
in Sweden. From the silver with which the characters in it 
are adorned, it has long been called the CopEX ARGENTEUS 
or silver book; and it is believed to be a portion of the Gothic 
Bible, all, or the greater part of which was translated by 
Ulphilas, Bishop of the Mesian Goths, who lived under the 
Emperor Valens, about the year 360, and who is supposed to 
have invented or applied an alphabet, formed from the Greek 
and Latin, to his translation. 

What was the form of the Saxon language when Hengist 
and Horsa entered Britain, in 449, it is impossible to discover 
The Saxons were evidently ut that time a people without 
learning, and there is every probability that they were with- 
out an alphabet. Till after the arrival of St. Austin we have 
no monument of their literature. A passage in Bede, which 
is copied in the Saxon chronicle, under the year just named, 
points out the, tribes who in the two centuries which followed 
Hengist’s and Horsa’s invasion were called in to complete the 
Saxon domination. “Then came the men from three powers 
of Germany; the old Saxons, the Angles, and the Jutes.— 
From the Jutes are descended the inhabitants of Kent and the 
Wightware, that is, the race that now dwells in Wight, and that 


| tribe among the West Saxons which is still called the Jute tribe. 


From the Old Saxons came the East Saxons, the South Sax- 


‘ons, and the West Saxons. From the Angles’ land, which has 


ever since stood waste between the Jutes and Saxons, came 
the East Angles, the Mercians, the Northumbrians, and also 
the other nations of England.” Raske, in the preface to his 
Grammar, in conformity to this passage, considers the Anglo- 
Saxon language, in its origin, to have been a rude mixture of 
the dialects of these three people; which, in the progress of 
time, melted into one language, just as the kindred tribes 
themselves united to form one nation after they had taken 
possession of England. 

Dr. Hickes and other philologists have divided the Saxon 
language as spoken in England into three dialects: the first, 
that in use from the arrrival of the Saxons till the irruption 
of the Danes—a period of 330 years—this they term the 
Anglo-Saxon; the second, which prevailed from the Danish to 
the Norman invasion, they call the Dano-Saxon; and the 
third, which was in fact beyond the limits of the tongue 
(which was then in a state of transition to the English), they 
call Normanno-Saxon, and extend it as low as the time ot 
Henry II. But these were, in fact, werely successive stages 
of the language, not dialects. That a mixture of Danish 
might be found in the Northumbrian part of England is prob- 
able, as the Danes landed so frequently and in such numbers 


| in that country, that they had mixed with the inhabitants ; 


but we agree generally with Raske, that, at least in the Anglo- 
Saxon works hitherto printed, no clear traces are to be met 
with of anything that can properly be‘called a variation ot 
dialect.” ; 

This work issprinted by the Harpers, New York-—-will be 
completed in about 40 Nos., 25 cts. each, and canbe procured 
of Barnuie & Co., at their Periodical Depot, 1044 Main street, 
Cincinnnati. 

y= Give them a call. 

MURDER. 

A foul murder has been perpetrated in this city. One 
Cook, ‘Treasurer of the People’s Theatre, one evening last 
week, stabbed John Reeve, Prompter, and Actor, to the heart 
It was about nine or ten o'clock, and while the people were in 
the Theatre. Reeve was said to be writing at his desk, when 
Cook came up, and without any intimation to the deceased, 
of his purpose, stabbed him, as” before stated. Reeve stag- 
gered into the Green-room—lived but a few minutes —and 
expired in the arms of Mr. Logan. Cook rushed into the 
Treasurer’s office — raised thecry of fire as he went — seized 
on some ten dollars of money and fled. The cause of this 
diabolical act is said to be on account of Reeve reproying 
Cook's wife, Actress, for not having her part better, of which 
she informed her husband. A reward of $200 has been offer- 
ed for Cook’s arrest, and officers have gone in pnrsuit. We 
hope the man, guilty of this inhuman act, will be made to feel 


| . 
cient Gothic, which prevailed over all the countries of Eu-| the full rigor of the law. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
MR. DODSON’S DREAM, COURTSHIP AND MAR- 
RIAGE. 
BY B. ST. JAMES FRY. 
It was, if our recollection serves us rightly, exactly three 
weeks and four days after Mr. Dodson’s defeat by the Dea- 
con, that he began to feel a most bewitching desire to change 


creature, to share his joys and sorrows. The fee ling at first 


another to spare. 
idea would cross his mind that au agreeable companion, in a| 
neat little cottage, well fitted up, would be decidedly an im- 
provement in his domestic arrangements. 
was about thirty-five years old, so the term old bachelor was 
rather a libel. ‘OLp Boy’ might not have been wrong, and 
yet its application is so unconfined that to do justice to Mr. 
Dodson, he should, properly speaking, be considered a young 
man. He had never as yet kept ‘HALL,’ and this was deci- 
dedly in his favor again. We do not mention these things to 
vindicate him from the charge which some of the younger and 
sprightly members of the town had laid against him, by no 
means, for they are not original; we have copied as near as 
we could recollect from what we heard the widow Jones say 
at the Deacon's party, for she, in such matters, at least, we 
acknowledge as possessing superior discrimination. 

This feeling, not of loneliness, but of how much more com- 
fortable it would be to have a companion, grew upon his mind 
with an amazing rapidity; in fact, it became the sole idea of 
his being. If atidy specimen of human nature in the female 
line made a call at the store to purchase some little trifle, un- 
consciously he began to imagine how she would look, seated 
on a moonlight evening in a large rocking-chair, in that little 
cottage of which he had dreamed. These thoughts came of- 
ten, for it was a fact not to be denied, that almost all of the 
young ladies of the village called at his store; sometimes, in- 
deed, provokingly often, for fifteen minutes after they had pur- 
chased a spool of cotton, they wished a piece of tape —after- 
wards a paper of pins, or a few yards ef ribbon, and so on, 
AD INFINITUM. 


Oppressed with these thoughts, they began to be a second 
existence ; —on the night of the twenty-second of December, 
one thousand eight bundred and forty-three, Mr. Dodson re- 
tired to his chamber and soon after sought repose. His re- 
pose was not refreshing, for he lay in a midway state between 
waking and dreaming. I will not say what his dreams were, 
for you can guess as wellas myself. It was past the hour of 
midnight, but the clock had not as yet struck the hour of one, 
when he heard indistinct murmurs, such as had reached his 
earson the morning when he failed in his speech, and they 
brought recollections which disturbed his mind. The sound 
gradually increased, until he was convinced that something 
was disturbing the quiet of the village. While he was deci- 
ding in his mind whether he should rise, the shrill shriek of a 
female rang upon his ear. A single glance from his window 
revealed to him that the cottage of widow Jones was on fire. 
To dress and gain the street was the work of a very few mo- 
ments indeed ; — shouting FIRE, at the top of his voice as he 
fairly flew towards the dwelling, the neighbors were fairly 
aroused. But what filled his mind with consternation, as he 
neared the cottage, was to perceive the widow from the front 
window in the second story, with outstretched arms implo- 
ring aid, to be rescued from the burning element. The fire 
had caught in the lower part, and it was necessary that Mr. 
Dodson should burst open the door, now in flames, and mount 
the staircase that also was wreathed in the liquid element. It 
required a stout heart, yet he gazed but a second, and sprang 
forward with determination; he was half suffocated with 
smoke when he reached her room. In a moment the widow 
sprang to his arms, and twining her own around his neck, 
fainted away, imploring him to save her. 


It was not necessary, for he had determined so to do, or 
perish in the attempt. By the time he had gained the street, 
a goodly number of the townsmen had flocked around and 
were engaged in striving to save some portions of the furni- 
ture. Judge, if you please, their surprise when they saw Mr. 
Dodson emerge from the flames and smoke, with something 
wrapt up in a blanket, which in a moment they knew to be the 
widow. The Deacon was the first man that met him. 

“Dodsan, my boy!” said he, catching him by the hand, 


“you are a noble fellow. 
won her; and let me assure you that she will make a charming ! 
little wife! 


although his blood was already excited by the fire and peril- 
ous situation of the widow. 
leased him of his burthen, if ‘we may so call it” — but he very 
gentlemanly refused, and proceeded to the nearest house; the 
widow still in a swoon and quietly lying in his arms. 
gazed upon her face, which had always been beautiful, and 
his manner of life,and unite to himself some charming little now pale as the purest marble, her dark tresses hanging io 


was rather indistinct: something like the desire that a man has | nightcap, — pardon me, but it was a fact, —he felt for the firs 
He did not altogether feel lonely, but the | treasure worth all the perils of fire and water. 


| in his arms, called for water, but the whole family 
We said, that he | attention engaged upon the fire; so, laying her up 
he procured the necessary article and commenced bathing her 
forehead; she revived, gradually, the pure blood stealing 
gently over her marbled cheek, like sunlight on the morning 
sky. 











Take care of her, you have fairly 





Dodson actually blushed, — it could be distinctly perceived, 


The neighbors would have re- 


As he 


| beautiful DISHABILLE from where they escaped from her | raglgcaeea 
, | of his friends. 


for a companion when he is smoking a good regalia and has} time that the possession of this identical being would be a 


a 4 
The house was reached, and Mr. Dodson, with his prize still 





} A few moments were sufficient to collect her scattered | 
thoughts and realize her situation. A sweet smile of grati- | 
tude and love stole over her face as she extended her hand to | 
her deliverer. Seizing it, he pressed it to his lips, as he still 
knelt beside her in her reclining situation. 

“J shall ever be your debtor, Mr. Dodson, for the preserva- 
tion of my life, and—” 

“Nay,” softly exclaimed Mr. Dodson, intruding as it were 
upon what she would have further said, “you are not my 
debtor, for it is one of these acts,” Dodson continued, “which 
deubly pays, in their accomplishment.” ° 

“We will not quarrel, but, stillam I your debtor, and how 
may I repay you?” 

There was a moment of dead silence as they gazed into each 
other’s faces— reading thoughts, which it seemed neither 
dared to utter. Mr. Dodson still retained her hand. 

“By the possession of this! by your love, which alone will 
Speak, dear Eliza; will you not love me?” 
Not a word escaped from her lips, but he knew from the 
kindling blush and smile upon her cheek, that he was beloved. 
He bent over and twined his arms around her waist, pressed a 
burning kiss upon her lips that rose half upturned to meet his, 
and--AWOKE! 


When Dodson awoke, he found himself lying on the edge 


make me happy. 


of the bed in a dangerous situation, and the pillow encircled 
hy his arms; he arose quickly and looked out of the window, 
and then laughed outright. We are inclined to think that he 
was disappointed, for he slept no more that night; but when 
he came down to breakfast, the next morning, there was a 
look of determination that surpassed the one that he wore 
when he had attempted to make that speech. He had deter- 
mined to have the widow Jones for a wife, that is, if she was 
to be won by any means in his power. 

To court and win the heart of a woman, presented itself to 
Mr. Dodson, as no small task, and his brain suffered with the 
thoughts which flew through them. At one time, he proposed 
to himself to set fire to the house and win her in the manner 
shown to him in his dream; but there were serious objections 
to this. It was a beautiful cottage, and was a portion of the 
widow's estate, moreover; although rescuing her from death 
was well calculated to inspire a tender feeling on his behalf, 
there were other considerations which scarcely rendered it 
The conclusion of the matter was, that he was 
nonplussed ; but he did not despair. Accident, to all visible 
appearance, directed his steps, shortly after, towards the 
house. Ashe neared the gate, who should appear but the 
widow, a book and BoQUET in her hand. Mr. Dodson very 
politely bowed, and the widow as a matter of course did the 
same, when he remarked — 

“Very beautiful evening,” and made a dead halt. 


possible. 


“Very beautiful, indeed, will you not walk in? It is un- 
doubtedly pleasant to promenade, but to sit and read or roam 
among the flowers is so pleasant, and then if you have a pleas- 
ant book from which to read a scrap of poetry —” 

Mr. Dodson walked in and remained more than a couple of 
hours. When he was about to depart, the widow accompa- 
nied him to the gate. Considering that this was his first visit, 
it was auspicious. And then how gently, and yet how ear- 
nestly, did she press him tv call again; indeed, often, if it was 
convenient. A tolerable judge of character would have been 
willing to bet, had he seen the smiling face and unassumed 
dignity of Mr. Dodson’s carriage, that he had made a lucky 
trade in the dry goods line. But he had done more —he had 























ten. 








made a lasting impression upon the heart of a woman — that 
was something more than a dry goods bargain. 


Asa matter of course, the visit of Mr. Dodson was re- 


marked by some of his friends, and on the next day there was 
more than one confidential whisper, the subject of which was 
not hard to guess. 


There were more visiters than usual at 


his store; indeed, it seemed their intention to besiege him. 
Did they wish to intimate that they had brighter eyes and ro- 
sier cheeks than the widow, oronly to see if the man was not 
crazy! 


day. 


This point has not been correctly determined to this 


Mr. Dodson was not the man to be frightened by the TALK 
He called upon the widow, some said, too of- 
It MIGHT have been for a young man, but fora gentle- 


|man of his age, and that, too, when it was understood that 


‘he was after a wife,” to call three times a week, Sunday ex- 


hed their | cluded, in my humble opinion WAS NOT TOO OFTEN. Mr. 
on the sofa, | Dodson called often, and it was said that he was guilty of 
| some things which are considered indecorous among widows 
| and 
so. 


gentlemen of thirty-five. These things may have been 
Weare rather inclined to think that they were. But 
from the consideration that Mr. Dodson was a particular 
friend of ours, and that they have been forgotten, or are no 
longer talked about, we shall forbear to mention them, and 
the reader MUST not feel disappointed. This much, howev- 
er, was confidently asserted by a friend, in a very confidential 
manner. About the tenth visitef Mr. Dodson, at about elev- 
en o’clock at night, Mr. Dodson was seen sitting up very close 
to the widow, and her hand was lying very submissively in his 
own. It is uncertain which may have been the cause of an 
unusual redness in her cheeks, the reflection of the red cur- 
tains, or a slight fever ef which she had been complaining for 
some days. Nevertheless, as we said, they were sitting very 
close together. Mr. Dodson was whispering very earnestly, 
and the widow’s head was slightly inclined in a listening atti- 
tude. As his earnestness increased, his body gradually in- 
clined towards hers, as if impelled by a magnetic attraction 
There was a slight rustling of silk, and a long drawn sigh — 
followed by what in the darkest night would not be mistaken 
for a kiss. Do you think he kissed the widow? We have 
thought so, sometimes;— shocking! But there is no use to 
make a fuss about it; and yet, if we were not fully convinced 
that Mr. Dodson was not the person to fall asleep in the com- 
pany of a lady, no odds how late at night, we should believe 
that he had fallen asleep, and, dreaming again, had kissed the 
pillow, or if there was no pillow in the room —his hat. 

. « * * * * * 

“You were not at the wedding last night; Tom, how does 
that happen? Jane looked unusually disconsolate. You 
should be ashamed, my boy —” 

“None of your foolery, if you please. Give us some items 
concerning the wedding. How did the widow look?” 

“Charming!” 

“Well, now for the other side of the question, Mr. Dod- 
son.” 

‘What a Yankee would call, ‘right slick.’ ” 

“And on the whole it was a glorious spree. 
to compare witha city one?” 

“It would not suffer in the least, Tom. The smiling face of 
the widow — beg your pardon, I should have said Mrs. Dod- 
son—set all things right to commence on, and you know 
there isan old saying, that when you commence right, there 
is no danger but what all will end correct. To be more sys- 
tematic, after the knot had been tied in the Minister's best 
style, and the bride kissed by “all hands round” — she kissed 
sweet, Tom, and you lost something by being away, let me 
assure you— the Minister had the good sense to leave, and the 
floor was cleared fora dance. There were no cotillions, to 
be sure, but what I am convinced was far better—“French 
fours,” and “old Virginia Reels.” They dance, in town, to 
show themselves-and convince persons that they have been 
instructed in some of the elegancies of life; but here in the 
country, they dance for the sake of dancing. Dick Thomp- 
son fiddled, and it was cheering to hear him call out figures. 
What if he did make a mistake? —he had the happy tact of 
correcting it in a manner that added to the sport. “FORWARD 
TWo” — you understand, “CROSS OVER” —‘“DOWN THE CEN- 
TRE" —“FOUR HANDS ROUND!” 

“Granny, will your dog bite? no child, no!” 
“FORWARD, SECOND TWO!” — “CROSS OVER!" — “DOWN THE 
CENTRE!” —‘“*FOUR HANDS ROUND!’ and “BACK AGAIN!" 
“BALANCE ALL!” “CROSS OVER!’ “SWING YOUR PARTNER!” 
“PROMENADE!” “I'd half forgot —clear the floor for an- 
other set.” 

CINCINNATI, JULY 20, 1846. 


How will itdo 
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Seclected. 


BIBLE LEGEND OF THE WISSAHIKON 
BY GEORGE LIPPARD. 





It was here in these wilds of the Wissahikon, on the day of 
the battle, as the noon-day sun came shining through the thick 
clustered leaves, that two met in deadly combat. They grap- 
pled near a rock that rose, like the huge wreck of some prime- 
val world, at least one hundred feet above the dark waters of 
the Wissahikon. 

That man with the dark brow, and the darker grey eye, 
flashing with deadly light, with a muscular form, clad in the 
blue hunting frock of the revolution—is a continental, named 
His brother was murdered the other night at the 
massacre of Paoli. The other man with long black hair 
drooping along his cadaverous face, is clad in the half military 
costume of atory refugee. That is the murderer of Paoli, 


Warner. 


named Dabney. 

They had met there in the woods by accident; and now 
they fought, not with sword nor rifle, but with long and dead- 
ly hunting knives, that flash in the light as they twist and turn 
over the green sward. 

At last the tory was down! with the knee of the continental 
upon his breast—that upraised knife flashing death into his 
tace! 

‘Quarter—I yield! gasped the tory, as the knee was press- 
ed upon his breast—Spare me! I yield.’ 


‘My brother,’ said the patriot soldier, in that low tone of| 
deadly hate—‘My brother cried for quarter on the night of Pa- 
oh, and even as he clung to your knees, you struck that knife 
into his heart. Oh, I will give you the quarter of Paoli! 

And his hand was raised for the blow, and his teeth were 
clenched in deadly hate. He paused for a moment, and then 
pinioned the tory’s arms, and with one rapid stride dragged 
him to the verge of the rock, and held him quivering over the 
abyss. 

‘Mercy "’ gasped the tory, turning black and ashy by turns, | 
as that awful gulf yawned below. ‘Mercy! I have a wife—a 
child! spare me!’ 

Then the continental, with his muscular strength gathered 
for the effort, shook the murderer once more over the abyss, 
and then hissed this bitter sneer between his teeth: 

‘My brother had a wife and two children. The morning af- 
ter the night of Paoli, that wife was a widow—those children 
orphans!—W ould'at you like te go and beg your life of that 
widow and children?’ 

The proposal made by the continental in the mere mockery of | 
hate, was taken in serious earnest by the horror-stricken to- | 
ry. He begged tobe taken to the widow and her children, | 
to have the pitiful privilege of begging his life. After a mo- 
ment’s serious thought, the patriot soldier consented. He 
bound the tory’s arms yet tighter, placed him on the rock 
again, and then led hina up the wood. A quiet cottage embo- 
somed among the trees broke on their eyes. 

They entered that cottage. There beside the desolate 
hearth-stone sat the widow and herchildren. She sat there, 
a matronly woman of about thirty years, witha face faded by 
care, a deep dark eye, and long hair hanging in dishevel- 
ed flakes about her shoulders. 

On one side, was a dark-haired boy, of some six years; on 





the other a little girl, one year younger, with light hair and | 


blue eyes. The bible—an old and venerable volume —lay 
open on the mother's knee. 

And then that pale-faced tory flung himself on his knees, 
confessed that he butchered her husband on the night of Paoli, 
but begged his life at her hands! 

‘Spare me, for the sake of my wife—my child!’ 

He had expected that his pitiful moan would touch the wid- 

ow's heart; but not one relenting gleam softened her pale 
face. , 
‘The Lord shall judge between us!’ she said ina cold icy 
tone that froze the murderer’s heart. Look! The bible lays 
open on my knee. I will close that volume, and then this boy 
shall open it, and place his finger at random upona line, and 
by that line you shall live or die.’ 

This was a strange proposal; made in full faith of a wild 
and dark superstition of the olden time. For a moment the 
tory kneeling there livid as ashes, was wrapt in thought. 

Raising her dark eyes to heaven, the mother prayed the 
Great Father to direct the finger of herson. She closed the 


book—she handed it to that boy, whose young cheeks redden- 
ed with loathing as he gazed upon his father’s murderer. He 





took the Bible—opened its holy pages at random, and placed vale of poverty ; that was their incentive to act, their stimulus 
his fingers upon a verse. to glory and immortality. 


Pine not, then, at your lot, if you 
There was silence. 


be poor and virtuous; a large fortune toa giddy youth is the 
Then that continental, who had sworn to avenge his broth- most painful judgment an indulgent heaven can inflict upou 
er’s death, stood there with diluting eyes and parted lips. jman. The inordinate love of wealth, so fatally prevalent in 
Then the culprit, kneeling on the floor, with a face like dis- | modern times, when, with a great majority, riches are a test 
colored clay, felt his heart leap to bis throat. | of respectability, and cash a token of worth and virtue, a 
Then in aclear, bold voice, the widow read this line from | cloak to screen from erime—is worse than blear-eyed famine, 
the Old Testament. It was short, yet terrible: 
‘THAT MAN SHALL DIE!’ | Mourn not, then, that you are poor—push your faculties into 
Look! ‘The brother springs forward to plunge a knife into | a holier sphere, and reap abundant stores of mental gain in 
the murderer’s heart; but the tory, pinioned as he is, clings | 


more fatal than the festering folds of the purple pestilence 


the extended field of an enlightened mind.—Fisk 


to the widows knees. He begs that one more trial may be 


made by the girl-—that child of five years, with golden hair | 
and laughing eyes. 
The widow consents. With a 


smile in her eye, without knowing what she does, that little 


There is an awful pause. 


| 
girl opens the bible as it lay on her mother’s knees—she turns 
her laughing face away, she places her finger upon a line. 

That awful silence grows deeper! the deep drawn breath of | 
the brother, and the broken gasps of the murderer alone dis- | 
turb the stillness. 
breathless. That little girl unconscious as she was, caught a 
teeling of awe from the countenances around her and stood 
breathless, her face turned aside, and her tiny fingers resting | 
on that line of life or death. 

At last, gathering courage, the widow bent her eyes to the } 
page and read. It was a line from the New Testament. 

‘LovE YOUR ENEMIES.’ 

Ah, that moment was sublime! 

Oh, that awful book of God! in whose dread pages we see | 
Job talking face to face with Jehovah, or Jesus waiting by Sa- 
maria’s well, or wandering by the waves of dark Galilee!—O’, | 
awful book! shining to-night as I speak, the light of that wid- 
ow’s home—the glory of the mechanic’s shop—shining where 
the world comes not, to look on the last night of the convict 
in his cell, lighting the way to God, even over that dread gib- 
bet!—Oh, Book of terrible majesty and child-like love—of 
sublimity that crushes the soul into awe—of beauty that melts 
the heart with rapure! you never shone more strangely beau- 
tiful than there in that lonely cot of the Wissahikon where 
you saved the murderer's life. 


The widow and the dark-eyed boy are | 





For—need I tell you?—that murderer's life was saved. 
That widow recognized the finger of God, and even the stern 
brother was awed into silence. 

The murderer went his way. 

Now look ye, how wonderful are the ways of Heaven! — 

That very night, as the widow sat by her lonely hearth, her 
orphans by her side—sat there with a crushed heart and hot 
eye-balls, thinking of her husband, who now lay mouldering on 
the blood-drenched soil of Paoli—there was a tap at the door. 

She opened it, and—the husband living, though covered with | 
wounds, wasin her arms! he had fallen at-Paoli, but not in| 
death. Hewas alive—his wife lay panting on his breast. | 

That night there was a prayer in the wood embowered cot 
of the Wissahikon. 





| 





| 
THE RAT IN THE STATUF. | 
A good lesson may be learned from the following: 

Hoen Thong, the Emperor of China, was sitting one day in | 
the gardens of Pekin with his favorite counsellor, Ti Chi. — | 
They talked.of the long glories of the Chinese empire, from | 
the beginning of the world to the present era; the excellence 
of its laws, and the wisdom of its government. “Ti Chi," | 
said the emperor, ‘‘what is most to be feared in a govern-| 
ment?” “In my opinion, sir,” replied the counsellor, “noth- | 
ing is more to be dreaded than what they call the “Rat In | 
THE STATUE.’ The emperor not understanding the allego- | 
ry, TiChi explained it to him. “You know, sire,’’ said he, | 
“that it is acommon practice to erect statues to the genius of | 
the place; these statues are of wood, HOLLOW within, and | 
painted without. If a RAT gets into one of them, one does | 
not know how to get him out. One dares not make use of | 
fire, for fear of burning the WocD; one cannot dip it into wa- | 
ter, for fear ot washing off the color; so that the regard one} 
has for the STATUE saves the RAT that has got into it.” 





POVERTY. | 

Start not atthe labor doom of honest poverty; it is to| 
poverty that we are indebted for the discovery of a new | 
world ; it made Franklin a philosopher, Hogarth, a painter, | 
and Napoleon a conqueror ‘of Europe. The mightiest minds | 








that ever astonished the civilized world, were pursed in - 





FANNY WLLOUGHBY. 


I love thee Fanny Willoughby, 
And that’s the why, ye see, 

I woo thee, Fanny Willoughby, 
And cannot let thee be; 

I sing for thee, I sigh for thee, 
And, oh, you may depend on't 
I'll weep for thee, I'll die for thee, 
And that will be the end on't 


I love thy form so tall and straight, 
To me it always seems 

As if it were the counterfeit 
Of some I've seen in dreams; 

It makes me feel as if I had 
An angel by my side; 

And then, I think I am so bad, 
You will not be my bride. 


I love thy clear and hazel eye; 
They say the blue is fairer, 

And I confess, that formerly, 
I thought the blue the rarer; 

But when I saw thine eye so clear, 
Though perfectly at rest, 

I did kneel down and I did swear 
The hazel was the best. 


I love thy hand so pale and soft, 
The which, in days lang syne, 

You, mnocent as trusting oft 
Would softly clasp in mine; 

I thought it sure was chissel'd out 
Of marble, by the geniuses, 

The which the poets rant about, 
The Virgins and the Venuses. 


I love the sounds that from thy lip 
Gush holily and free, 

As rills that from their caverns slip 
And prattle to the sea; 

The melody for aye doth steal 
To hearts by sorrow riven, 

And then I think and then I FEEL, 
That music comes from Heaven. 


Now listen, Fanny Willoughby, 
To what I cannot keep, 

My days ye rob of happnaiess, 
My nights ye rob of sleep; 

And if you don't relent, why I 
Believe you will me kill, 

For passion must have vent, and 1], 
Will kill myself, I wall. 


Thus love did traly drive me mad, 
For Fanny Willoughby, 

I told my tale, half gay, haif sad, 
To Fanny Willoughby ; 

And Fanny looked as maiden would, 
When love her heart did burn, 
And Fanny sighed as maiden should, 

And murmured a return. 


And so I woo’d Fan Willoughby— 
A maiden like a dove— 

And so I won Fan Willoughby— 
The maiden of my love; 


Though many years have passed since thats 


And she is in the sky, 
I never, never can forget, 


Sweet Fanny Willoughby. 








OVI Fellows. 


Odd Fellowship satalinis in no idle mummery. Her mystic 
emblems, and solemn ceremonies, without meaning to the un- 
initiated, are pregnant with important recollections. From 
the first step of initiation, through all the various degrees, the 
candidate is taught the most solemn truths by regular and | 
progressive steps. They are taught ina manner calculated | 
to make the most lasting impressions, and while they improve 
the mind, make him at heart a better man. His duty to his 
Creator, his family, his neighbor and himself, rank among the 


first of his lessons, while the great principle of Charity pre- 
sents itself at every step, not that charity which proclaimeth 
itself from the housetop, but ‘charity which doeth good by | 
stealth, aud blushes to find it fame.’ A case came under the | 
immediate eye of the writer in a neighboring city, which may | 
prove of interest to your readers. In 1840,a gentleman from | 
the North, who was an Odd Fellow, came south on some ur- | 
gent business. On his way down the Mississippi, he fell dan- | 
gerously sick of typhus fever. ‘The captain, crew, and boat 
physician, despaired of his life, and being desirous to get rid | 


of such a charge, determined to thrust the sick man ashore. 


On reaching the landing, the mate and hands were ordered to 
take him off upon a litter, and put him in one of the misera- 


ble doggeries, which, to the disgrace of civilization, infest 
nearly all our river towns. The rude hand of the mate was | 
laid upon the frame of the stranger, and his gruff voice, as 
partly roused him from his stu- | 


he bellowed out, “go ahead,” 


por, and he faintly asked whet they would do with him. He 
was told that they were putting him ashore at He in- 
quired, “are there any Odd Fellows here?’ A_ brother, 


standing on the wharf, who had been gazing on the inhuman 


scene, replied instantly, “Yes, there are many and true.” 
“Then,” said the sick stranger, ‘put me down, put me down 
I shall be taken care of.” He was taken care 


of, and though a stranger in a strange land, ready friends clus- 


right here. 


tered around him—they tested him, he was an Odd Fellow, | 
and in good standing in his Lodge; it was enough, he was ta- 
ken upon brothers’ hands— supported on friendly bosoms — 


he was provided a place in the best hotel, the best medical 
aid was called in, he was nursed by friends whose eyes never 
slept over his couch of anguish. 
was considered almost hopeless, but by strict attention he got 


For many weeks his case 
well. He returned home to gladden the eyes of his aged 
mother, and to infuse new joy into the warm heart of his 
young and beautiful wife. Odd Fellowship is not only char- 
itable, but it is philanthropic; it gives the initiated brother in 


good standing, a passport in every land where the Order is 


known. Although a stranger in a strange land, he will have 


that which will gain his admittance into the Lodge, where his 


hand will be pressed by the hearty responding grip of a bro- 
Itis also 
It never heard the widow sigh, nor saw the or- 


ther, and his desires and necessities attended to. 
sympathetic. 
phan weep,and not relieve. 
is a fund especially set apart fur the widow and orphans of | 


Indeed in all the Lodges there 


deceased members, and a committee is appointed from each 
Lodge, whose duty it is to see that the orphans are properly 
fed, clothed and educated. —[ Iris. 


Pews “Eten. 


WwW e find in the New Qytuane papers by this evening’s mail | 
The followmg letter we | 











no later intelligence from the army. 
extract from the Charleston Courier of July 27: 
EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER RECEIVED IN THIS CITY, DATED | 
OFF VERA Cruz, JULY 14, 1846. | 

‘-War being the all-absorbing question at this time, I sup- | 
pose you wish to hear what we are about in this region. All 
the information I can give is as follows: The Mississippi | 
blockaded this port about the 22d May- 
the commodore came, and we left for Pensacola with our con- 
sul, bearer of despatches from the Pacific, and others; since | 
which time we have been going. have | 
reason to believe that we have come to anchor for two months. | 
The Princeton having arrived, takes our place as a packet. — 
There are also two other small steamers, the Vixen and Spit- 


Soon after, however, 


We now, however, 


fire, which were purchased in New York from the persons | 
who built them for the Mexican government, fitting out, and are | 
expected herein one month. The Water Witch is also com- | 
ing out. 

“The commodore and all the squadron, except the Si. Ma- 


Those named 


ry's, John Adams, and St. Lawrence, are here. 
are blockading Tampico and the mouth of the Rio Grande 
“We lay here im sight of the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, 


| with her big guns grinning at’ us. 


| ties, 


} part of t 


| war was atan end. 


CASKET. 


THE 


batter down its walls. Give us two ships-of-the-line added to 


our squadron, and we can do it. They are a cowardly set.— 


The Princeton run sufficiently close to the castle a few days 
y ) 
but was not touched. 


since to have been riddled, Her cap- 


tain js the right stripe. He went with the Princeton a few 


All we want is a chance to | 


days since close to the beach; put his men ashore; had a fight | 


with about three hundred Mexicans; 
drove the 


board. 


“Our squadron has now got so independent that they take gentlemen, of turning the ordinary waggons of the army in- 


what water we want, their being a fresh water river near by. 


I know of nothing of great interest, or rather late, to commu- 


nicate. Yesterday we received the information that the Ore- 


| gon question had been settled. 


“IT know Old Rough and Ready is doing the genteel thing. 
I do hope the poor and distracted country will soon see its er- 
ror, and bring the matter to a close. 

“We expect to go north in a few months, but guess this de- 
pends pretty much on the war.” 

The New Orleans Courier gives the following from Mata- 
moros: 

All the letters from Matamoros state the country is over- 
flowed by the heavy rains and rise in the river. 

A letter inthe Delta says there are ten or twelve stenme rs 
navigating the Rio Grande, employed in transporting troops 
and stores. 

Mr. Hunt handed in his resignation as Lieut. Colonel of the 
first or Washington regiment of volunteers on the 8th instant, 
and it was accepted. 

The same letter states that Monterey is garrisoned by only 


300 troops, who had arrived there a few days before from! 


Linares. Itis added, Gen. Taylor will march no troops to 


Monterey, if it be thus destitute of defence, until the close of | 


summer. Lying a good distance (three day’s march) from the 
river, it is no place for a depot till the route for the city of 
Mexico is commenced in good earnest. 

Part of the 7th United States infantry began their march 
up the west bank of the river, but were compelled to return, 
the whole country being flooded. 

The road between Matamoros and Point Isabel is infested 
by Mexican banditti. Several travellers have lately been 
robbed by them. 





{From the N. O. Picayune, of the 24th ult.) 
LATER FROM THE ARMY. 


CAMARGO TAKEN. — The steamship Fashion, Capt. Fuller- | 
We have 
but we learn verbally 


ton, arrived late last evening from Brazos Santiago. 
not received our letters by this arrival, 
that there is a great movement of the troops up the Rio 
Grande. Gen. Taylor was still at Matamoras, 
sending forward the recruits as fast as his means of transport- 
ation would permit. 


Advices had arrived of the taking of the town of Camargo. 


Six companies of the 7th Regiment entered that place a day 
or two before the Fashion sailed, without firing a gun.. These 


companies were under the command of Capt. Whiting and 
When the U 
rajabal was on the opposite side of the St. Juan river. 


others. . S$. troops arrived at Camargo, Cok. Car- 


He 


| witnessed the entrance of the troops into the town, but offer- 


| ed no resistance. 

Gen. ‘Taylor had receive d reports from reconnoisance par- 
who reported only three hundred troops at Monterey. 
The gencral‘impression in the army was that there would be 
no resistance offered to the American forces this side of that 
city. No preparations for an attaek of the town had been 
made. : : 


The absence of everything that indicated resistance on the 


the enemy 


had led to the belief in the army that the 

The impression was that negotiations for 
peace were on foot. ‘There was no other way of accounting 
for the apparent supineness of the Mexicans. 

Reports had reached the camp that Paredes was afraid to 
leave the city of Mexico —his presence there being necessa- 
ry to keep down a threate ned revolution. 

Occasional broils between the Mexicans and Texan volun- 
teers occurred. The regular soldiers exerted every means for 
the protection of the citizens, who were promised security 
and support in case they conducted themselves in a peaceable 
and inoffensive manner. 

There was a rumor in camp that Mr. Lumsden and his par- 
ty had been intercepted and cut off by Indians. The report 


was not generally credited 


killed three or four; } 
remainder off; shot a bullock, and took him on | 








The volauteslill were ela uit diarrheea, but otherwise 
were well. 


A VILLAIN ConvicTep. — We learn frees: alate Albany, N. 
Y., paper, that the negro, Freeman, who has been on trial in 
Cayuga county for the murder of the Van Ness family, was 
found guilty on last week and will be hung. —[Cin. Com. 


EXPERIMENT FOR WAR. — Pes experiment, says the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, was made at the U. S. Arsenal on the 


SchuyJkill, last week, in presence of several distinguished 


to boats for the purpose of using them to support bridges af- 
ter the manner of Gen. Taylor, or to transport troops, ammu- 
nition, ordinance, &c., upon rivers. The substance employed 


| to keep out the water was India rubber, and the experiment 


| Stringent laws on the subject of duelling. 


| 





but he was | 





is said to have been nen successful. --[Lou. Cour. 
DUELLING. — The Grand Lodge of I. O. O. F., of Louisia- 
na, at its quarterly meeting in April last, passed some very 
It forbids any of 
its members, under penalty of EXPULSION from the order, to 
act as principal, second, or in any way assisting in a dnel, ei- 
ther with a citizen of that or any other State, or country. 


(Lou. Courier. 


GREAT Frre AY FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—A disastrous 
fire occurred at Fayetteville, N. C., on Wednesday morning 
week, which consumed about twenty buildings, most of them 
being stores. 


Coat or ARMs. — A gentleman employing a porter, named 
Russel, asked him, jocularly, 

“Pray, is your coat of arms the same with the Duke of the 
Bedford’s?” (Lord John Russell.) 

“Our arms,” answered the fellow, “are, I suppose, pretty 
much alike; but there is a confounded difference between our 
coats.” 





EBS CASKBE. 


Tus paper w in is sean. every Wodanedien, ted will ecom- 
prise two volumes per year, of over 200 ges each, with an 
index accompanying each volume — maki ing it a desirable 
work for binding: 

The contents will be mostly or wholly original, from the 
pens of some of the best writers in the pany, and will con- 


sist of 
POETRY, TALE S, ESSAYS, 


All of which shall bear a high moral and oi tone; 
! and the Editor pledges himself that nothing of an immoral ten- 
dency, nothing ofa partisan or sectarian nature, shall be ad- 


mitted. 
TE R MS. 
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